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A NEW SPFX’IES OF HOI’STONIA FROxM THE C'EDAK 

BARRENS OF LEE ('OUNTV, VIRdlNlA 

Lloyu (1. (’auk 

In th(‘ (Velar BaiTeais or Olades of Lee ('ounty, Virginia, a few 
miles southwest of JonesvilK*, a new species of Iloustonia has 
been found. Its description is being prescuited in this paper. 
\’isits to the barrens in cours(‘ of phytogeographic fieldwork dur¬ 
ing 1942 have resulti'd in tlu; eliscovery of a number of unicpiel}'’ 
int(‘.resting finds.* 


The area is an e.xtc'nsion of the (Ireat Valley Physiographic 
Province,^ nru'rging into the (’umberland Escarpment,'^ revealing 
conspicuous e.xposui'es of ui)|)(‘r Ordovician limestone (Stone’s 
River Group) throughout the barrcuis. Huge cedars compose tlu^ 
dominant tnu'-growth, and s))rings rise lu're and tlu're. 

Gattinger’s descri|)tion'’ of tlu* barrens of Tennes.s(H.‘ is fitting 
here for in some measui'e the two ai'eas parallel each other in 
g(‘ological as|)ecf and richness in floral rariticis. 

“Where tlie soil thins out, leaving here and there the rock exposed, or 
where from the collapse of subterranean cavities the strata are tuinlded 
about in confusion and earth and humus irregularly distributed, there the 
heavier timber growth gives out, and the cedar is the predominant 
growth. Its far-searching roots descend into the crevices and cavities 
of the age-worn rock. The somber tint of the cedar delineates a cedar 
barren from its surroundings at a distance, and serves within its environs 
to bring out with dazzling vividness the beautiful green of the glade grass, 
aglow with rose-colored petalestemons, sky-blue lobelias, golden Leaven- 
worthias, Schoenoliriums and shrubby hypericums. The pink stonecrop, 
Sedum piilcheltuni, covers acres of surface yielding again to e(iual profusion 
of the delicate white Arenaria {Arenaria ixilula), or a low, j)urple-flowere(l 
skullcap (Scuielloria n-ervosn). The TaHiuttn. IrreUfoliKin, span high, 
with fleshy leaves like a portulaca, the flower re.sembling the bloom of a 
phlox, but of the pure.st carmine, finds room for its tuberous rootlets in 
the smallest fissures. It will bear transplanting even while flowering, 
and grows well in the garden, ('ream-colored and blue a.stragals {Af<lra- 
g<iliis PlaUctisiK and AxtmgdluK niri/oairpnx), aiul a purph*, large-flowered, 
and prostrate i).'<oralea (Pswalea .suh(tro.idix), phacelias, the blue fal.se 
indigo {Haplixid (iiixtnilis), bluets, and the ('arolina anemone (Ifoiistmiid 
pdknx, Anemone Caroliniono), verbenas, violets (especially the pan.sylike 
Viola pedaia var. bicolor), the dwarf heliotrope {Ileliolropinm Icncllntn), 

‘ Fuller details are to be found in the writer’s doctoral thesis. 

3 Fenneman, Nevin M., Physiography of the Eastern I’nited States. PKiS. Plates 
2 and 3. 

3 Butts, Charles, Geology of the Appalachian Valley in Virginia. Part I—Geologic 
Text and lllu.strations. Va. (ieological Survey, Bull. 52, 1940. p. 2. 

< Gattingor, A., The Flora of Tennes.see. 1901. Pp. 22-23. 
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the pale purple Phlox Stellaria (which deserves a bed in e\’ery garden), 
and many, many more assemble—a natural conservatory that could 
fearless!}' challenge any flower-garden in the combined effect of gayety 
and luxuriance, h'or truth, my honored Tennessee friends, go and see, 
and learn to apj)reciate and to preserve such great ornaments of your 
native land. I cannot dwell longer on this point; suffice it to say that the 
above are only a few of the most obvious spring flowers, and everv suc¬ 
ceeding season has its own jieculiar growth. 'Fhe hop tree {Ptrlea iri- 
foliata), fragrant sumac {Rhus aromatica), Carolina buckthorn {Frangula 
Caroliniana), Forestiera ligustrina, delightfully fragrant when flowering in 
July, the Callicarpa, with clusters of rosy flowers and violet l)erries, and 
several kinds of hawthorn, are the characteristic shrubs of these barrens. 
Hackberry, honey locust, winged elm, po.st oak and shingle oak inter¬ 
mingle in limited numbers with the cedar.” 

The Houstonia has as its associates Ophioglossum Engelnianni 
Prantl, the first recorded for Lee County, Bouteloua curtipendula 
(Michx.) Torr., Scleria oligantha Michx., .4^aye virginica L., 
Stylophorum diphyllum (Michx.) Nutt., Rharnnus caroliniana 
\\ alt., Opuntia calcicola Wherry, Bignonia capreolata L., Pen- 
stemon calycosus Small, Viburnum rufidtdum Raf., Senecio Mille¬ 
folium T. & G. and Gnaphalium calviceps Fernald. 

A number of these records, which comprise only a partial list, 
are striking from the standpoint of distribution and ivarity, and 
will be commented on to furnish pictorial impressions with respect 
to the unique habitat and its flora. Also attention will be given 
to the endemic or restricted nature of the flora in the Cedar 
Barrens or Glades of Tennessee. It is interesting to note that 
both the barrens around Nashville, Tennessee,^ and those in Lee 
County, Virginia, lie in the iq^per Ordovician limestone (Stone’s 
River Group)—thus the expectancy for a correlated type of flora 
is high. Indeed the Stone’s River Group was named from Stone’s 
River in the Nashville Basin of Central Tennessee where the 
cedar barrens prevail.*^ 

Unique types characteristic of the Cedar Glade country of 
Tennessee are Lobelia Gattingeri A. Gray; MeVaugh states in his 
treatment of North American species of Lobelia^ that it is now 
known only from three counties in the limestone region, barrens 
and bluffs, of central Tennessee; Satureja glabella (Michx.) 
Briquet according to Svenson"* apparently confined to limestone 


* Fenneman, ibid, footnote 2. p. 433. 

2 Butts, ibid, footnote 3. p. 119. 

3 MeVaugh. Rogers, Rhodora. 38. 1930. p. 34(>. 

* Svenson. H. K., Rhodoua. 42, 1940. p. 7. 
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river bluffs and (;edar glades in the vicinity of Nashville, Tennes- 


foli 


Interior Low 


Plateau, Teniu^ssee to Illinois;” P. (laltituicri Heller, “rocky cal¬ 
careous prairies, cetlar glades, and grassy hillsides, Int(*rior Low 
Plateau, Alabama and Tennessc'o” according to SmalP; Leaven- 
worthia torulosa A. (Iray, “moist cedar glades, Interior Low 
Plateaus, North Alabama, Tennessee' and Ke'ntucky,” Small'; 
Psoralea suhacaulis (L, “rocky limestone soil, cedar glade's, 

in the Interie)r Low Plateau, Tcnne'ssee\” Small'; anel Phacelia 

^ 0 

/izcAnc/fM Small, “ bane'll seiil, Interieir Low Plateaus, Teniu'ssea!, ” 
Small." The^ enele'inic eir leie'al nature of the' flora eif ceelar-barren 
ceiuntry is evident freim the'se e'itatieins, anel eine has the feeling 
when expleiring in such a habitat that some'thing ne'w is going to 
turn up. The e'e'elar-glaele country eif Lee' County has lU'ver be;en 
expleireel beitanically, anel the' e'xistence' of such glades has ap¬ 
parently beeui unkneiwn tn beitanists. The area is indt'oel proving 
te> be a botanical paraeli.se, and as fie'lelweirk proceM'ds extemsion eif 
the endemie; plants eif the; bari’e'iis of Temnessc'e intei the cedar 
glade's of seiuthwe'stern Virginia is tei be' e'X[)<!cted. 

Of the intere'sting associate's of the' enelemic Ilouslonia, Aqave 
virginica is conspicueius. Seare'h through herbaria reveals that 
this specie's has neit be'en e;e)llee*te'el in Virginia since ('layton first 
colk;cted it, presumably somewhere in southeaste'in Virginia, 
though se;arch theie' by PY'rnalel and Leing has not eliscloseei its 
whereabouts. The discovery e>f Stylophorum dipliylliun, jirima- 
rily wc'stward in trenel give.'S us apiiarentl}^ the first record fe>r 
Virginia. Pcnstenion calyrosus, typical of the Interior Leiwlands 
acceirding to Pennell-, is here re;pe)rte'el in Virginia for the fir.st 


time. Senccio Millefoli 


is nenv brought into the Gray’s 


Manual range, a rarity which seemingly has neit been ceillee'ted 
since 1899 and then onlv in a few localities in the mountains of 

A* 

North Carolina, South (’arolina, and Georgia, (inaphalium 
calviceps, described from southeastern Virginia by Fernald,'' is 
pre.sent in the cc'dar glades. Previous to this report it was local¬ 
ized in the former arc'a. It. may b(' se{'n that one is in an arc'a 
where the exp('ctancy for new and local things is acc('ntuated. 


» Small, J. K., Manual of the Southeastern Flora. 1933. 

- Pennell Francis W. The Scrophulariaceae of Kastern TemptM’aU* North 
1935. p. 215. 

3 Fernald, M. L. K no do ha, 37, 1935. pp. 449-50. 
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HoiinUmia sctiscaphia appeals to l)rin.i^ the thoiif^ht to a naility 

# 

and is herel)v described. 

Houstonia setiscaphia, sp. nov. Planta cana, ad 1.7 dm. alta; 
caulis anguli scahrelli, ad caulis basem setis magis evidentibus; 
folia oblanct'olata; inflorescontia eompacta; hypanthium setis pel- 
lucidis saepiiis in co.stis hispidum, calycis lobi .setis in costis mediis 
marginibiiscpie extus hispidi; corolla 4.o-o mm. longa, ore 2 mm. 
lato; capsula ca. 2.5 mm. longa.— Virginia: outcroppings of 
limestoiH* (Stone’s Riv’cr Group) in the (V'dar Glades or Ihirrens, 
vicinity of Jonesvillo, Lee (’ounty, July 10, 1942, IJoi/d G. Carr, 
no. 1110 (type in Herb. Gray.; i.sotype in Herb. IJniv. Penn.). 


Houstonia sctiscaphia differs from its 



relative, //. 


canadensis Willd. (//. ciliolata Torr.) in having its calyx-cup con¬ 
spicuously adorned with translucent hispid hairs, mostly on the 
ribs, with the outer face of sepals bearing his])id hairs on midribs 
and margins. It stands apart fiom //. canadensis also in having 
angles of stem finely .scabrous, the scabrous hairs becoming longer 
near ba.se of stem. Here it is int(‘resting to note as a contrast 
that Torrey in his description of //. cdiolata^ points out that the 
stem is “very smooth on every part.” The inflorescence is more 
dcn.sely and compactly flowered. The general aspect of the plant 
is grayish from the grayish hairs, as opposed to the brownish 
appearance of H. canadensis. The average height of fruiting 
plants is 6.91 inches, the flowering plant from 4.25 to 5.12 inches 
while //. canadensis is generally much lower, ranging from 2.83 
to 6.75 inches according to measurements made from thirteen 
sheets in the Herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Poth cauline and radical leaves are oblanceolate and not spatu- 
late and ovat(‘ as in //. canadensis. Late-flowering material 
shows a corolla-length of 4.5 to 5 mm. with a mouth-spread of 
around 2 mm., as oppo.sed to a corolla-length ranging from 5.66 
to 8 mm. and a moutli-sjiread ranging from 3 to 4.66 mm. in 

//. canadensis. 

I appreciate greatly the a.ssistance of Dr. Francis W. Pennell 
in drafting the Latin description. I want to thank Professor 
M. L. Fernald for studying the type-material and verifying the 

conclusions reached in this paper. 

It is a great pleasure to state here that studies were pursued in 

I Torrey, John. A Flora of the Northern and Middle Sections of the United 
States. Vol. 1. 1824. pp. 173-4. 
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completinp; work for tlu* Ph.J). undc'r tlu' supervision of Dr. 
John IVI. Fooo, Jr., durinfj; tlu' t(‘nure of Harrison Fellowships in 
Botany hekl during the sessions of 1941-42 and 1942-43 at the 

of Pennsylvania. Without tlu' eontributions made 
by Mrs. Nkllie ('.\kh Bhoi’hy, Mrs. Frances C'auu Henehuy, 
and Mrs. Mary C’arr Bi’tler of Roanoke, \drginia, phas(‘s of 
field work in the southwest(*rn Virginia area would not have been 

accomplished. 

University of Pennsylvania 


Two OF Rafinesqce’s Species of Tradescantia. —Dr. 
Merrill calls to my attention two of Rafinesque’s speci(‘s of 
Tradcftcanlia which s(a*m to destu’ve a Ixdter fate than that 


accorded tln'in in 




;/ Tradescantia 


Indigenons rn the United States, Contrib. Arn. Arb. ix. (1935). 
As a result of study of th('S(‘ two sjiecies two names adopted by 
.\nd(‘rson &. Woodson seem to Ix* clearlv ant(*dat('d bv others, 

• % 7 

one of which should lx* taken up. 

On th(‘ir ]). 75 tlx* monogi-aph(*rs maintain T. eanalieulata 
Raf. Atl. Journ. i. 150 (1832) for the glabrous sjx'cies which 
occurs rather geiK'rally through the (*ast(‘rn half of the United 
Stat(‘s, from Pennsylvania to Minnesota, south to Florida and 
Texas, and much naturaliz(*d fartlx'r (;ast. As a synonym they 
cite T. ohien SIS Raf. N(‘w Flora, ii. 84 (1837—date given bv' them 
as 183G'), changing tlu* spi'lling to Oliioensis. At the latter date 
Rafinescpie jiarticularly said of his T. 



described in 


riiat 


1814 from a specimen of Dencke given mi; by Vanvleck.” 
should have given a clue, although in 1935 the authors could 
have found, by consulting Index K('.w(‘nsis, that T. uliiensis was 
originally published by Rafinescpie in his Precis des D(x*ouvertes, 
45 (1814). For a plant {T. eanalieulata) of which Anderson <lc 
Woodson cit(* 19 numlx*rs from Ohio, a s|X'cies (‘ssentially 
glabrous throughout (as companxl with tlx* other Ohio sp(*cies, 
T. mrgrniana, which tlx* monograjihei'S tl(*scril)e as having 


H 


sepals 


uniformlv 


])ubesc(*nt ”) the 1814 di¬ 


agnosis was uix'quivocal. 


' Harnhart, quoting letters from Rallnes(iue to Torrey, shows that the 2nd part did 
not come out until “1837 (second half)"—See Barnhart. Torreya, vii. 181 (11)07). 





